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PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS IN JAPAN. 

By Theodore M. MacNair, Tokyo. 



On the 10th of June, 1890, the fifteen largest tax -payers 1 
on land and income in each city (/w) 2 and prefecture (ken) 
in Japan chose one from their number to represent them 
in the House of Peers, which convened for the first time 
November 25th. Of the 45 men who were elected (sub- 
ject to the Emperor's approval) 22 are farmers, 15 are mer- 
chants; and of the remainder two are manufacturers, one is 
a mine owner, and one is the president of a bank. One of 
the number is a nobleman, and seven represent the old 
samurai or gentleman-warrior class. It is remarkable that 
the percentage of haemin, men who less than a half century 
ago were denied social recognition, is as much as four-fifths 
of the number elected. It illustrates the change which has 
come to Japan with the revolution of Meiji. These men now 
sit in conference upon matters of state with the princes and 
nobles of the realm. They constitute one-seventh of the 
total membership of the Upper House, a body that is com- 
posed of 10 princes (exclusive of the members of the Imperial 
family) and 21 marquises, sitting by virtue of their titles ; 
15 counts, 70 viscounts, and 20 barons, elected by their respec- 
tive orders, or 136 nobles in all ; and in addition an equal 
number of Imperial nominees, 45 of them as above (by 
approval), and the remainder by direct appointment from 
any class of citizens. 

The largest tax-payers on the city and prefectural list are 
haemin farmers. One pays over 11,000 yen, 3 another 5,800, 
and two others 4,900 and 3,900. There are 22 who pay over 

1 The estimate is made on the basis of the national taxes. Local taxes are excluded, 

2 There are three city (fu) governments, viz., Tokyo, Kyoto, and Osoka, and 42 prefect- 
ural (ken) governments. A Aw is a division of either fu or ken. 

8 These figures are approximate only. One yen equals one Mexican dollar. 
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1,000 yen each. The lowest amount is 262 yen, and is paid 
by the one nobleman included in the number. 

Of the 91 seats in the Upper House that are in the imme- 
diate gift of the Crown only 61 have as yet been filled ; 
27 of these fell to the lot of members of the lately abolished 
Senate, and 14 to others who had also filled various govern- 
ment positions. Nine seats were given to educational men, 
chiefly to professors in the Imperial University, three to 
bankers, and two to men of especial prominence in com- 
mercial circles. 

In the election of nobles (term, seven years) the greater 
number of those chosen by their peers hold titles that are 
older than the present era, Meiji, 4 1868 ; that is to say, 
among the 15 counts 3 only are from the later creations, 
though there are 28 among the 70 viscounts and 11 among 
the 20 barons. This conservatism of the nobles is further 
observable in the exclusion from the lists of all but two of 
the members of the present cabinet, who as a whole represent 
the newer blood. 5 

No one connected with the Imperial household or a mem- 
ber of the Privy Council is allowed a seat in Parliament; 
nor are officials in the government service, with some excep- 
tions, 6 or the priests and teachers of religion, admitted. 

The qualifications of electors to the Lower House are : in 
respect to age, 25 years ; and of property, the payment of 
indirect national taxes 7 of at least 15 yen. Members must 
be 30 years of age or over, and possess the same property 
qualification as electors. 

The elections of commoners (term, 4 years; salary, 800 
yen annually) were held on the 1st day of July. They were 

* Meiji, or Enlightened Peace, a chronological period, began January 25, 1868. 

5 The total number of nobles of these three orders is 541, divided as follows : counts, 80 ; 
viscounts, 356 ; barons, 105. These figures were published in the statistical manual of the 
House Dept. in August, 1890, About two-thirds of the former and one-half of the latter, 
but only one-seventh of the viscounts, are new. The members elected to membership in 
the Diet must not exceed one-fifth of the totals given. 

B Viz. , all those whose official duties would be in any way interfered with by membership. 
Auditors, police and revenue officials, and officials of justice are expressly excluded. 

7 Direct national taxes are those on land (chiokwatm) and income (fco&usai). 
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chiefly remarkable for their limitations. The extent of the 
franchise, indeed, is such that it is practically a misuse of 
terms to call the elections general. The total population 
of Japan is 39,382,200 (exclusive of the Hokkaido, Yezo, 
Okinawa, and Ogasawarajima, where local government accord- 
ing to the general plan has not yet been organized, and where 
consequently no elections were held), and of this number 
there were but 450,365 qualified voters, or one in every 87 
(1.14 per cent). 8 The prefectural (ken) percentages, however, 
of which this is a summary, are far from being uniform. At 
one extreme stands Shiga with 2.3 per cent, and in all 25 of 
the ken have percentages greater than one. Tokj-o, however, 
has only 0.37 per cent, the lowest figure ; that is to say, there 
are less than 6,000 voters out of a total of nearly 1,600,000 
inhabitants ! Only two other provinces, Nagasaki and Kago- 
shima, have less than 0.5 per cent. The very low average for 
Tokyo is accounted for by the comparatively small number 
there of large land-owners, and by the wide distribution of 
wealth, excepting a few massive lumps, which is bound up in 
commerce. There are thousands of well to-do merchants 
who do not yet pay 15 yen in direct national taxes. 

In evidence of the general interest taken in the elections by 
those who qualified as voters, only 27,636, or about 6 per cent 
(6.1), failed to appear at the polls. The percentages for the 
several fu and ken vary as widely as from 1 to 11, and on a 
comparison of ku (sub-election districts) an even greater 
divergence appears. In the second ku of Fukuoka ken, for 
example, of 3,984 registered electors only one did not vote, 
and in two other ku (3rd and 4th), containing 3,104 and 1,150 
electors respectively, ever} 7 ballot was cast. In one of the 
Tokyo districts, on the other hand, the non-voting electors 
were over 30 per cent (30.5) of the registered list. In Naga- 

8 The appended tables of statistics, A and B, which include these figures, were compiled 
by K. Suyematsu, M. P., from materials provided by the Dept. of State (Xaimusho), and 
by various /u and ken offices. Mr. Suyematsu was connected with the Bureau of Prefect- 
ures before his election, and therefore able to secure reliable information. 1 am further 
indebted to him for comments on the elections, contained in & recent address delivered by 
him in Tokyo. 
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saki the 6th ku shows 30.9 per cent, the highest figure. It 
has therefore happened in Japan, as elsewhere, that the inter- 
est roused by the elections was less in the large cities than 
throughout the country districts, — an illustration of the 
yielding of political opportunity to personal and business 
cares. But there exists a further explanation of the discrep- 
ancy. It is a law of elections that voters shall affix their 
names and seals to their votes, in order to secure the purity 
of the ballot. This in effect registers the elector's choice, and 
the more numerous obstructions in the cities, where the num- 
ber of candidates was greatest and electioneering excitement 
ran high, were therefore natural. Men preferred not to vote 
at all, so as to avoid giving offence, the fear of which need not 
have been entertained had the ballot been wholly secret. It 
may be also said that this registering of votes tends to make 
bribery effective while, on the contrary, secrecy, like that of 
the " Australian system," destroys the briber's guarantee, and 
hence should greatly check this sort of corruption. 

A noticeable feature of the recent canvass — one that is in 
a way peculiar to Japan — bears closely upon this question 
of bribery. By means of a sufficient consideration, often- 
times also by intimidation, a candidate would persuade men 
to promise him their support aud to record the agreement 
thereto, emphasizing it with the use of the personal seal. 
It is said that in case a man gave such a promise as this, 
under whatever variety of influence, the custom of holding 
the seal sacred almost as life itself kept him to his recorded 
pledge, notwithstanding the absence of any express statute 
against violating it. 

A further criticism of the electoral system relates to the 
provision made for illiterate voters. Every vote must be 
written on blanks that are provided in the election booths, 
and an officer or clerk is appointed by the inspector of elec- 
tions to assist such as cannot read and write. This proved a 
source of fraud in certain places. Each election was con- 
ducted by an inspector in the presence of from two to five wit- 
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nesses, chosen by himself from among the electors. There 
was, therefore, nothing to prevent such a choice of witnesses 
as should permit a manipulation of the ballot in the interests 
of the inspector's favorite, and the Guncho (district or gun 
head-man), who appointed the inspector, and even the Kencho 
(governor), who approved the appointment, might have a 
hand in the business. Mr. Suyematsu asserts that the ballots 
of illiterates were so frequently "doctored" by the clerks 
that much dissatisfaction arose among voters, and with it a 
demand for authorized police surveillance, though how this 
would have remedied the evil it is difficult to see. The gov- 
ernors kept formally quite clear of the elections, lest they 
should seem to interfere for partisan purposes. Some cities 
have urged the passage of a law requiring that the appoint- 
ment of witnesses shall be approved by a certain number of 
the electors themselves. 

Mr. Suyematsu, in his speech, made some interesting com- 
parisons between election statistics in Japan and elsewhere, 
to enforce his conclusion that the political zeal of the Japan- 
ese is of a high order. In the general elections in France, in 
1887, there were only 5 districts in which the percentage of 
Kikensha (men who possessed but did not exercise the fran- 
chise) was less than 20. In 16 districts it was between 20 
and 25 ; in 22, between 25 and 30 ; in 17, between 30 and 35 ; 
and in 12, between 35 and 40. In one it was as high as 50.3, 
the opposite extreme being 18, and the average 31.3. In 
another year (1885) the figures were somewhat lower, 9 the 
extremes being 13 and 39, and the average 23. Another 
example, taken from ancient Athenian history, shows a per- 
centage of Kikensha as high as 80, only about 5,000 citizens 
yoting out of a total of 20,000 or 25,000. 10 

• In 3 district! the percentage was between 12 and 15. 
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In France, in 1834, the Yukensha (electors) were 171,015, 
but only 129,211 voted, giving a percentage of Kikensha of 
24.5. In 1837 the proportion was similar (one-fourth), or 
151,720 Kikensha in a total of 198,836 Yukensha." 

Two further examples illustrate American experience. In 
an election for governor in Connecticut in 1830 the number 
of actual voters was one-seventeenth of the population. As- 
suming that at least one-seventh of the people were electors, 
the proportion of Kikensha exceeded one-half. And when 
some years ago the question of amending the state constitu- 
tion was before the people of Pennsylvania, and election 
excitement was unusually great, only one-sixth of the popula- 
tion voted, while as many as one-fifth were electors, i. e., the 
percentage of Kikensha was about 15. 12 

In comparison with such figures as these the exceedingly 
small percentage in Japan, viz., 6.1, is remarkable. Various 
causes contributed to producing the effect. Chief among 
them was the novelty of the experience and the comparatively 
limited number and consequent high grade of the electors, 
taken as a class. 

The Lower House of the Diet has 300 members, each of 
whom represents on an average 131,278 units of the popula- 
tion, and 307,560 yen of the public revenue. The represen- 
tation figures range from 1,480,000 in Yamanashi to 107 in 
Nagasaki. It was determined that one member should stand 
for about 120,000 people, and so the gun (a section of the 
ken) was taken as the most convenient standard for distribu- 
tion. Guns generally have populations of from 100,000 to 
150,000. Whenever, in the division, the number fell below 
100,000, that section was merged in an adjoining one or more, 
and it frequently happened that two seats could be assigned 
to the combination. It is curious that with this method of 
division the country so fell apart that the number of election 
districts (25,743 of them obtaining two members each) 
met exactly the requirements of the general plan. 

"Lieber. P. 231, note. 
"Idem. P. 231, note. 
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The House of Representatives is composed of 109 shizoku 
(samurai~) and 191 haemin. In view of the social status of 
haemin previous to the Revolution (1868), it is remarkable 
that they should approximate two-thirds of the total member- 
ship; whereas, on a comparison of their numbers as a class 
with the number of shizoku throughout Japan, the latter with 
less than two millions (1,976,480) should have only 14 or 15 of 
the 300 representatives instead of over one-third. The dispro- 
portion marks the influence of education and of the samurai 
temper. From certain sections of the country, viz., Aomori, 
Tottori, Saga, Miyazaki, and Kagoshima, none but shizoku 
were returned ; while the members for eight districts in cen- 
tral Japan are all haemin, viz., for Saitama, Gumma, Tochigi, 
Nara, Shizuoka, Yamanashi, Gifu, and Fukushima. 

Classified according to birth in the several periods or reigns, 
into which the last seventy years are divided, 10 members are 
more than 62 years of age ; there are 59 whose ages range 
from 48 to 61 ; 40 are from 44 to 47 ; 99 from 38 to 43 ; 85 
from 32 to 87 ; and 7 from 30 to 31. 

With respect to wealth the members differ widely, as ap- 
pears from the statistics of taxation. The whole amount of 
taxes paid by them (local taxes not included) is 37,698 yen, 
the average being 125.66; but the extremes are 15, as paid 
by a member from Okayama, and 2,260, as paid by one from 
Hiroshima. Other sums noted in the table are 1,600, 1,200, 
1,100, 1,000. Less than nine per cent (3,205) of the whole 
is income tax. The remainder, 34,492, represents the land tax, 
thus showing the preponderant political influence of agricul- 
turists, and reflecting somewhat the prejudices of a past 
when merchants as a class were despised. In case a man pays 
taxes outside his own election district (that in which he has 
resided for at least one year), he may obtain certificates of 
the several amounts from the proper local authorities, and be 
credited with them at his place of registration ; but, com- 
monly, an elector of this class paid a sufficient amount in some 
one place to make such aggregating unnecessary, in which case 
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it was usually neglected. For the most part, however, land- 
owners possess undivided holdings, or holdings whose parts 
are not so widely separated as to be included in different dis- 
tricts ; and since, further, the land tax is more than 90 per 
cent of the whole amount, the table is substantially accurate 
as an index of the wealth of members (as estimated in groups 
by election districts). It appears that in some places, notably 
in certain parts of Tokyo, land values had so changed that the 
* market " prices differed greatly from those fixed by govern- 
ment authority previous to 1880, and registered in the dis- 
trict offices. 13 Taxes are, of course, paid on the latter basis. 
In consequence of this many who might otherwise have quali- 
fied as voters were technically prevented from doing so. 

According to statistics published in December, 1888, the 
number of houses in the Empire (exclusive of those in the 
Hokkaido, etc.) was 7,652,598. Assuming this sum to be 
approximately accurate for the present time, each elector of 
the 450,365 represents 17 houses. The number of houses 
divided into the total of inhabitants gives 5.1 persons to each. 
On multiplying this by 17, we have 87 as the average of the 
population represented by each elector. This agrees with 
the estimate otherwise arrived at. The number of males 
(exclusive of those in the Hokkaido, etc.) was in 1888 
19,692,258, which divided by 450,365 gives 43.7 for each elec- 
tor; and on excluding non-adults (males under 20), who 
in 1888 numbered 8,400,000, the electoral proportion is fur- 
ther reduced to 25. Of invalid votes (mukotohyo') there 
were only 2,935 or 0.7 per cent of the total votes cast. That 
this percentage is so small is mainly due to the presence of 
clerks in the election booths to assist illiterates. Different 
opinions prevailed, however, as to what constituted invalidity, 

« It was enacted in the " Land Tax Reformers Act" of 1873 that revaluations should take 
place every six years. This provision, however, has uot been carried out. The national tax 
on land is 2J per cent of the " legal value." The " legal value " was obtained by averaging 
the returns of land for a period of five years, and the prices for these returns in certain 
standard localities daring that time. The resulting sum, capitalized, became in 1880 the 
basis of all taxation. 
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so that the statistics are not altogether satisfactory. For 
example, one set of election officers threw out yotes which 
gave only a candidate's family name, while elsewhere such 
votes were allowed. Occasionally, blank ballots were cast, 
and there were cases of attempted repeating. Some illiterate 
voters, too, distrustful of the honesty of the clerks, took les- 
sons in writing, and then prepared their ballots from memory, 
and were successful only in swelling the number of votes 
that were rejected because illegible. 

The figures in Table B afford some startling comparisons 
which illustrate prevailing differences in wealth between 
different localities, or in the distribution of wealth. Given, 
for example, a community of well-to-do people all fairly pros- 
perous, but none of them paying the required amount of 
national tax (15 yen), and there are no electors ; while a 
neighboring gun with not half as much wealth in the aggre- 
gate, all or most of which is held by one-tenth of the residents, 
has its quota of electors and its member in Parliament. Such 
disparity is suggestive of the pocket-borough evil. The fol- 
lowing figures are not very exceptional, as may be seen 
from the table. In the seventh ku of Kagoshima ken 52 
electors chose one member, and in the fifth ku 1,288 electors 
chose one. In Shimane the sixth ku with 51 electors, and 
the second with 1,871, each chose one member. In Osaka 
the second ku and the seventh had 278 and 2,923 electors, 
respectively. They have equal representation. In Kyoto 
there were 2,074 electors in the fifth ku, and they chose two 
members. The 2,005 in the fourth ku chose but one. In 
Tochigi 3,638 in the second elected two members, while 3,652 
in the first ku elected but one. In Kumamoto the fourth ku 
has one member and 2,891 electors, the first ku two members 
and only 2,589 electors. But the figures for Fukushima and 
Wakayama are still more curious. In the former the third 
ku has 1,822 electors and returned two members to the Diet, 
while the fifth ku has 4,272 electors and but one representa- 
tive. In Wakayama 970 and 2,370 elected respectively two 
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and one. It is easy to believe that the governor of Nagasaki 
ken was able to control the elections in the sixth ku, where 
there were only 55 electors, 17 of whom staid at home on 
election day. 

The statistics of occupations are interesting as showing 
the influence which business pursuits and local politics had 
upon the elections. Only one in thirty of the members is 
classified without occupation. In fact, the greater number 
are credited with several. One, for example, is a lawyer, 
owner of a newspaper, and president of a local assembly. 
Another is in the directorate of a bank, is president of a 
manufacturing company, besides being a farmer and local 
assemblyman (retired). A third, when elected, was a mer- 
chant and the soncho (head-man) of his village. The most 
frequent combinations given are between agriculture and 
local government. Nearly one-third, or 95, of the members 
belong in this category, and illustrate again the farmers' social 
and political prominence historically. The total number of 
agriculturists is 128, though but 15 are tabled as "agricultur- 
ists " only. 245 are more or less occupied with business 
affairs (as farmers, merchants, etc.), while politics was the 
sole concern of 45. This number includes under-local officials, 
members of local assemblies, and also officers of the central 
government, — kencho, gunclio (who are local officials but 
appointed from Tokyo), and others. The advantage of con- 
nection with local politics may be inferred from the fact that 
178 members possessed such connection in one or another 
form. 

Following is a summary of occupations : — 

Senate (recently abolished;, 4 

„ .. , Presidents, 28 \ 

^°'*" ,or ° the O Vice-Presidents 12 f. 

local assemblies. ) „ ,_ i 



V 

■1 Vice-Presidents, .... 12 ^. .... 134 

( Members, 94 

( Kencho (governors), . . 1 

J Guncho (gun head-men), . 37 

(Others, 10 



( Kencho (governors), . . 1 ) 
Local officials. -| Guncho (gun head-men), . 37 V .... 48 

10 ) 



, .,.^.,,.^„^,, ;•) 

Bankers. ...<•»«• , « S- .... 17 

^ Managers, employees, . . 6 f 
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Central government, — Officials in the various departments of, (in- 
cluding one cabinet minister, Mr. Mutsu, recently representing 

Japan at Washington) 17 

< Presidents, 11 ' 

1 Managers, employees, . . 6 

Farmers 128 

( Editors, 27 ) 

Injournahsm. . 1 0w ners or publishers, . . 11 } • • • • » 8 

Merchants 32 

( Presidents of, 4 ) 

Railways. . . . j others connected with, . . 2} • ■ ■ • 6 

Officers of other transfer companies connected with railways, . . 4 

Lawyers, 29 

Physicians, 3 

Manufacturers, 16 

Mining enterprise, connected with, 2 

General in the army, 1 

Painter 1 

To illustrate the extent to which personal influence rather 
than that of party or of principles involved entered into the 
canvass, the number of members who were elected outside 
the districts 14 in which they reside is 31 (one-tenth). In al- 
most ever}' case, however, 15 it was the candidate's birth-place, 
and he sought the suffrages of clansmen and friends. 

Political organizations are already formed, but they lack 
the stability born of some definite political issue, and experi- 
ence in the exercise of party functions. Statistical informa- 
tion concerning them is therefore of no great value. The 
three more important groups of members, as they appear at 
the opening of the Diet, are the Rikken-Jiyu-to, that of the 
Radicals, in number 132; the Kaishin-to or Progressist, with 
a following of 43: and the Taisei-to or Imperialist, numbering 
85. The remaining 40 are mostly " Independent." It hap- 
pens, however, that in matters of political principle the several 
platforms show little divergence. Liberalism is a pronounced 

14 1 have not counted those who resided in districts adjacent to the districts where they 
were elected. 

15 27 out of 31. 
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feature, and its influence may lead to an early fusion of the 
first two parties with certain of the " Independents " included. 
It is, however, wisest not to predict. There are features of 
Japanese political life, such as the old-time clan spirit, wan- 
ing, perhaps, but still active, which render the situation un- 
certain. It seems safe to say that religious questions will 
not prove a source of political disturbance. Attempts to 
rouse a Buddhist sentiment in the interests of conservatism 
were not successful. Indeed, thirteen of the members of 
the Diet are Christians, and one of them has been elected 
president and another chairman of the most important com- 
mittee. This is not a favor shown to Christianity, except as 
religious profession of any sort proves to be no barrier to a 
man's political advancement. 

I have said that personality was prominent in the canvass 
rather than principle. There was an evident hesitancy to 
discuss subjects of general interest, 16 such as the tax on land 
and the expenses of administration, — to stand, in fact, on a 
rational platform. Electors, also, failed to see that an impor- 
tant difference lay between the Parliament of the nation 
and the local assemblies with which they were familiar, and, 
accordingly, in the elections they displayed a similar spirit, 
viz., to vote for the man himself rather than in view of prin- 
ciples more than locally important which he might promise 
to uphold. It happened, therefore, that men having the same 
politics were often in ambitious competition for a seat which 
fell in consequence to a candidate of another party. The 
numbers of competing candidates was amusingly large. There 
were 15 in one of the districts of Tokyo, and for all twelve 
seats the total was 92. That the desire for election was every- 
where quite keen will appear from the fact that 92 seats taken 
at random were contested by 313 candidates. This leads in 
effect to minority representation, and it is already appreciated 
as an evil to be overcome. 

The elections were generally free from contentions arising 

16 Not, of course, in the press ; this statement refers to the practice of candidates. 
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out of the distinctions of class, a fact which argues for the 
disappearance of feudal ties, and yet the pronounced shizoku 
representation in certain districts results, it is said, 17 from a 
desire to regain the place and prestige lost in the Revolution. 
Of the newly elected legislators 134 sat formerly in local 
assemblies. A considerable leaven of experience is therefore 
brought to this first national parliament, and it is plain, from 
the several sessions that have already been held, that the 
members are disposed to guard well their newly gotten pre- 
rogatives, and to exercise fully and unawed, by the novelty 
of the situation, those talents for debate which all Japanese 
possess. Important questions await consideration, — treaty 
revision, tariff autonomy, reform of the national expenditures, 
reduction of the taxes on land, — and the question arises, in 
view of the rather tremendous circumstances of the case, 
whether this oriental effort at self-government may not for- 
sake beaten paths and prove as unique historically as it is in 
its geography. 

« By Mr. Suyematsu. 
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